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For “ The Friend.” 
JOHN KITTO, 


OR THE MAN WHO LOST ONE OF HIS SENSES, 
(Continued from page 34.) 


John Kitto, the poor deaf child, now deter- 
mined to devote himself to literature as a pur- 
suit, for he knew that through it, he might 
raise himself from obscurity, and through it 
exercise an influence over others, He thus 
describes the progress of his views. “It at 
first seemed so great an idea that I should 
cease to be utterly helpless, that it took some 
time before | could contemplate this prospect 
in any other relations than those which bore 
upon my own condition, As nearly as the 
matter can now be traced, the progress of my 
ideas appears to have been this :—Firstly, that 
I was not altogether so helpless as I had seem- 
ed. Secondly, that notwithstanding my af- 
flicted state, 1 might realize much comfort in 
the condition of life in which I had been 
placed. Thirdly, that I might even raise my- 
self out of that condition into one of less pri- 
vation. Fourthly, that it was not impossible 
for me to place my own among honourable 
names, by proving that no privation formed 
an insuperable bar to useful labour and self- 
advancement, 
with this conclusion; and took up the view 
that the objects which [ had at this time pro- 
posed to myself, would be unattained, unless 
the degree of usefulness which I might be en- 
abled to realize, were not merely comparative 
with reference to the circumstances by which 
I was surrounded, but positive, and without 
any such reference, To do what no one un- 
der the same combination of afflictive circum- 
stances ever did, soon then ceased to be the 
limit of my ambition; and I doubted that | 
should have any just right to come before the 
world at all, unless [ could hope to accom- 
plish something, which might, on the sole 
ground of its own merits, be received with 
favour.” 

This he accomplished, for his greatest and 
most successful work, was first published 
anonymously, and the information of the pri- 
vations under which the author suffers, was 








not given to the public until the publication of 
The Lost Senses in 1845. 

In remarking on this fact, he says, “ As 
therefore the public has had no materials in 
which to form a sympathizing, and therefore 
partial, estimate of my services, and has yet 
received them with signal favour, 1 may ven- 
ture to regard the object which I had proposed 
to myself, as in some sort achieved. And 
since it is at length permitted me to feel that I 
have passed the danger of being mixed up 
with the toe-writers and learned pigs of lite- 
rature, I have now the greater freedom in re- 
porting my real condition.” 

We must now return back to his boyish 
days, when he had not as yet determined on 
what should be the labour of his life, or that, 
indeed, he could ever be of use in the world. 
In The Lost Senses, in one place after speak- 
ing of UsEFULNEss, as having become a lead- 
ing principle of action in him, he adds, “In a 
very early stage of my history, a gentleman 
of my native place, a member of the Society 
of Friends, invited me to his house, and sent 
me away laden with books, and with counsels 
which I then thought, and now think, the 
most valuable and quickening which I ever 
received. His grand point was this :-—* That 
it was the duty of every rational creature to 
devote whatever talents God had given him 
to useful purposes—to aim at the largest use- 
fulness of which he might be capable ; and 
that so far as I did this—and abstained from 
rendering the good gifts of God ministrant to 
the idle vanities of life, so far I might expect 
His blessing upon the studious pursuits to 
which I seemed inclined, and which had hith- 
erto done me much honour.’ 

“With much good taste and forbearance, 


| he refrained from urging upon my notice his 
| particular views of usefulness; but left me to 
Lastly, I became dissatisfied | 


apply the general principle he had laid down, 
And I did apply it. When the reader reflects 
how arduous the task was to bring myself 
into a condition of self-usefulness, he will not 
wonder that the hope of usefulness to others 
had never before occurred to me. The idea 
seemed too mighty for me; and | could not at 
first grasp it. It oppressed me; by striving to 
lay upon me the burden of duties and obliga- 
tions which | had not previously contempia- 
ted: and yet it pleased me to trace the con- 
viction, in the mind of the speaker, that | was 
not inevitably doomed by my affliction to an 
unprofitable and useless life, but had become, 
or might become, subject to the high responsi- 
bilities which his words described. For many 
years these words haunted me like an internal 
voice, and became a sort of a conscience to 
me ; and I became happy or not, in proportion 
as I supposed the objects which engaged my 
solicitude were or were not involved in the 


large views which had been placed before me. 
I owe much to this. It opened my mind to a 
new range of ideas and influences; and my 
experience affords no more striking illustration 
of the wise man’s saying, ‘ A word spoken in 
season, how good it is.’ 

“ The desire to be honourably known among 
men—the craving for approbation—the wish 
to do something which might preserve one’s 
memory from the oblivion of the grave—and 
the reluctance to hurry on through this short 
life and disappear along with the multitudes 
who 


‘Grow up and perish as the summer fly, 
Herds without name—no more remembered ;’ 


these things savour, seemingly, of that ‘love 
of fame’ of which so much has been said and 
sung. I cannot say that this, as a motive to 
exertion, and to perseverance in the course 
which I had taken, did not find a way to my 
mind.” ‘ This kind of feeling, so far as it 
operated upon my mind, originated in a crav- 
ing for, and hope of that appreciation, which, 
by reason of my deafness, had been so entirely 
withheld from me in all the early stages of 
my progress, but which I began to have an 
impression that I should eventually be able to 
realize, Again, when I read Chaucer and 
Spencer, Bacon and Brown, Hooker and Hall, 
I could not but consider that these men had 
been dead some centuries; and yet that they 
indeed lived to me, as much or more than they 
did to their own contemporaries. Such life 
on earth beyond the tomb as this—to leave 
much of one’s thought and labour behind, 
when the body had returned to the dust from 
which it was taken ; seemed to me the highest 
and most engaging object of human ambition ; 
and my heart gloried within me, if at any time 
it crossed my mind that possibly I might 
achieve something which might survive the 
ruins of the time, and in a future age, or even 
in the next generation, might supply informa- 
tion, or afford some points of congenial thought, 
to some lone student as myself, 


* What shall I do to be forever known; 
To make age to come mine own 7” 


was mot my cry. The more sonorous blare 
of Fame’s trumpet had no charms for me, or 
was beyond my hope; and I had no extrava- 
gant expectation of becoming ‘ an enlightener 
of nations.’ But I did wish, I did earnestly 
desire, to leave to the age beyond some record 
of my past existence, and thereby establish a 
point of communication between my own 
mind and the unborn generations; and this 
not through any extensive recognition, but 
through some few students who might know 
that in the times gone by, such a one asl 
had lived and laboured, and had left on record 








thoughts with which they could sympathize, 
or investigations which they found profit 
able.” 

(To be continued.) 


et 


Pepper Dust: Conscience before Profit. 


Grocers have never enjoyed an immaculate 
reputation in the matter of adulterating goods, 
Not a few of their most costly wares are ca- 
pable of easy mixture. Conscience is gener- 
ally trained to the posture habitual to the 
trade, Of course the grocer has exceedingly 
good reasons for his apprentices why they 
should adulterate. Yet, if he went to the 
draper and found that for linen he had bought 
a mixture of cotton and flax, he would call the 
draperacheat. Or if he found that the silver- 
smith had sold him plated spoons for silver 
spoons, he would call himacheat. It is only, 
you see, in his own line of business that such 
strong reasons exist for doing a little decep- 
tion. In Mr. Budgett’s early days, pepper 
was under a heavy tax, and in the trade, uni- 
versal tradition said that out of the trade every 
one expected pepper to be mixed. In the shop 
stood a cask labelled P. D., containing some- 
thing very like pepper-dust, wherewith it was 
usual to mix the pepper before sending it forth 
to serve the public. The trade tradition had 
obtained for the apocryphal P. D., a place 
amongst the standard articles of the shop, and 
on the strength of that tradition it was vended 
for pepper by men who thought they were 
honest. But as Samuel went forward in life, 
his ideas on trade morality grew clearer. 
This P. D. began to give him much discom- 
fort. He thought upon it till he was satisfied 
that, when all that could be said was weighed, 
Arrived at this conclu- 


the thing was wrong. 
sion, he felt that no blessing could be upon the 


place while it was there. He instantly de- 
creed that P. D. should perish. It was night; 
but back he went to the shop, took the hypo- 
critical cask, carried it forth to the quarry, 
then staved it, and scattered P. D. among the 
clods, and slags, and stones, He returned 
with a light heart. But he recollected that 
he had leit the staves of the cask in the quar- 
ry ; and as there was no need to let them go 
to waste, his first act in the morning was to 
return and gather them up, 

Now, ye busy shopmen, and ye more lordly 
merchants, say, before the only witness who 
beheld that act under the night-heaven, have 
you no P, D. which ought to be scattered be- 
fore you go to sleep? Your thought turns 
toward something; you were taught it; men 
worthy in their way justify it; you are able to 
laugh others out of their scruples about it; you 
argue with yourself till it appears “ fair 
enough ;” but do for once just go to your pri- 
vate room, and sit down and think. Be ra- 
tional for a moment or two; do not refuse to 
converse alone with your conscience and your 
God; aye, go down upon your knees, and 
pray for light, for it is no small matter to be 
doing wrong. You may smile at it, you may 
gloss it over, you may “ pooh-pooh” warning ; 
but wrong is wrong, and there is a Judge 
above us; wrong is wrong and it will find you 
out. Be sure this world is not a lawless com- 
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mon, where all who can, may plunder, and go 


harmless ; it is a kingdom, with a strong, just 
King, whose laws cannot be broken, whose 
subjects cannot be ill-treated in His sight, 
without bringing upon the offender a becoming 
punishment, 

This world of ours contains a great deal of 
P. D. The ship-owner has a ship which has 
become too old to carry sugar from the West 
Indies without damaging it by leakage; so he 
fits her out as a passenger-ship, and adver- 
tises her for Sydney, as “the well-known, 
favourite, fast-sailing ship ;” and that is P. D. 
The corn merchant has a cargo damaged in a 
gale at sea; but, as the underwriters will not 
pay unless the captain can swear that the 
vessel struck, the merchant, who was snug in 
his bed when the gale blew, tries to show the 
captain, very conclusively, that just off Flam- 
borough Head the keel did actually touch the 
ground, and that, therefore, he may safely 
take the requisite oath ; and that is P. D, The 
private banker, who feels that he is sinking, 


not mock the Almighty by asking pardon for 
the sin of to-day, when you are holding the 
same sin in your right hand for repetition to- 
morrow. Pardon for the past is freely offer- 
ed ;* but think not that God will forgive sins 
you will not forsake. What would you think 
of a father who would forgive his son for 
cheating his neighbour when he was continu- 
ing to cheat, and who would not immovably 
refuse his favour unless the cheat were discon- 
tinued, and, as far as possible, repaired? And 
do you imagine that the great holy Father 
above, will own for a child of his any man 
that tricks, defrauds, or lies? If with a peni- 
tent heart you turn from your evil ways, he 
|is merciful to forgive you! but wo to you, and 
| wo to all of us, were he so cruel a ruler as to 
be at peace with the unjust! No, no! the 
righteous God loves righteousness. As you 
are guilty, you feel it is terrible to believe this. 
But it shuts the door of hope only on the path 
of transgression ; it leaves the path of repent- 
ance open, and into that, God, manifest in the 


takes a finer house, starts an additional car-| flesh, invites you, with a tender effusion of 
riage, and sets up for a member of Parliament, | love, and a royal promise of mercy.— Life of 


that people may think he scarcely knows 
what to do with his money; and that is P. D. 
The director of a joint-stock bank, who sees 
that the concern is hollow, sells out his own 
shares, but retains his place till the three 
years during which he is liable are past, that 
no one else may take fright ; and this is P. D. 
The share-holder gets up a rumour that the 
Petty-borough railway is going to be amalga- 
mated with the Great Central line ; and this is 
P.D. The warehouseman is standing by a 
parcel of goods which had been on his hands 
some weeks: a customer enters, and is re- 
ceived with smiles—“ Are these new ?”— 
“The latest things we have—just out— 
in fact, I almost thought you would be in 
to-day, and have this moment had the parcel 
opened for you;” and that is P. D. The 
glove-seller is asked for Dent’s gloves, and 
produces you an article which never passed 
through Dent’s hands, or cost Dent’s price. 
“These are not Dent’s.” I beg your pardon, 
they are Dent’s best: I bought them there 
myself;” and that is P.D. If you go on, 
you will be astonished how P. D. is in most 
places; in books, at the board of cabinet coun- 
cils, in senates, in journals, in the landlord’s 
office, in the farmer’s market-room, in the 
milkman’s pail, in the undertaker’s plumes, in 
the druggist’s vials, in the lawyer’s bag, on 
sparkling belles at the royal ball, in the dens 
of low dealers and thieves. In fact, if some 
just power were to-night to take all the P. D. 
casks in this great shop, we call the world, 


and stave them in, scattering the deceitful | 


contents to the winds, there would be such a 
coniusion to-morrow morning, that the whole 
shop would have to be re-arranged. 

Your business, just now, is to search out P, 
D. under your own roof, and be sure you do 
not let it pass the night there. Out with it! a 
curse is in it, Stave the cask in pieces ; scat- 
ter the cheat to the night winds. 
heaven, which is looking down, behold its dis- 
persion. Then go and crave pardon for all 
the acts in the past, wherein you have touch- 
ed, tasted, or handled the unclean thing. Do 


Let the eye of | made. 


| Samuel Budgett, 


a 


A STRONG APPEAL. 


|MEMORIAL OF THE ONONDAGA NATION TO 
THE LEGISLATURE OF NEW YORK, IN FA- 
VOUR OF THE MAINE LAW, 


| To the Senate and House of Representatives, 
Albany, N. Y. 


| Dear Fathers and Brothers,—We under- 
stand that you are at the great Council House 
at Albany, and that the great Council Fire is 
now burning, and that our white brothers all 
_over the State are sending wood to put on the 
‘council fire, but we ’fraid the council fire will 
‘not burn bright and clear without more help ; 
|so we send this to make it burn. Now, bro- 
thers, what we want to say is this: We hear 
about our brothers in the State of Maine—we 
hear that they find Grrar Roeve—this Rogue 
/he gets folks’ money, sometimes he burns 
| houses, sometimes he kill people, sometimes 
‘he make a family very poor, sometimes he 
| take *way senses, sometimes he make ’em 
| very cross and ragged and dirty, and some- 
times he freeze ’em to death, 

Now we hear our brothers there—they try 
'to stop it—they try talk about it, see if can 
| stop it little—but he wont stop it. We hear 
/at last our brothers wont bear it no longer— 
so they make law to knock him on head, any- 
‘where they find him—in barrel, or jug, or 
| bottle; in tavern, grocery, or barn; anywhere 
|—knock him on the head. Now we want to 
\tell you, brothers, that this big Rogue has 
been here to Onondaga ; he has made us great 
trouble. Some of our people would be very 
good if this bad fellow would heep away. We 
try—our people try some too, but he will not. 
Now what we ask you is to make laws—such 
as our brothers in the State of Maine have 
We have tried to coax him, but he 
won’t be coax; we try scare—he won’t scare 
much; he still make great deal trouble; we 
think better make law to knock him on head 
then he make us no more trouble, We Curis- 
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tian party ask it, and some Pagan, too—most 
all ask it—you make this law. 

Now, brothers, our people sold our land to 
white people, and white people make treaty— 
he say he be good to Indian. But he let this 
Rogue trouble us most too long. Now, bro- 
thers, we was one great people, and we have 
gone to war for our white brothers ; but now 
we are few, and our white brothers are strong. 
We want you help us—we want you make 
this law, so when we find this Rogue we will 
keep him. We see him great many times, 
but we mean to be good and peaceable, and 
so he got away; but if you make this law, 
then we kill him, and then we live happy and 
friendly—no more cross—no more ragged— 
no more fight, but raise corn, wheat, oats, 
beans, cattle, horses, and some children too; 
no more get drunk—no more freeze to death 
—work and get good things like white men, 


Davin Hitt, : 
Davip Smira, — 
And 61 more of the Onondagas. 





For “ The Friend.’ 


HINDUSTAN. 


We have been looking over a book sent to 
us, entitled * Missions in Hindustan; with a 
Brief Description of the Country, and of the 
Moral and Social Condition of the [nhabi- 
tants,” by James R. Campbell, and have been 
much interested with the insight that it gives 
into the deplorable condition of that densely 
populated and benighted country. 
much we may difler from the author upon the 
subject of “ Missions,” yet we cannot doubt 
that he is an upright man, and a trustworthy 
delineator of the country and people in which 
he has fixed his residence, and are therefore 
desirous that the readers of “The Friend” 
may have the benefit of a part of the interest- 
ing information contained in the volume. We 
therefore propose to make a few extracts from 
its pages, 

The author in speaking of his work, says: 

“ The plan which it is designed to pursue 
is, to give a brief view of the extent of the 
mission field in Hinddstan, and the way in 


which, the providence of God has laid it open \the name of Allah or the Hinda deitiés ! With| creation, with the degradation and depravity 


for the introduction of the gospel ; of the vari- 
ous tribes and nations that inhabit that land 
of moral darkness ; of the general appearance 
of the country ; of its climate, soil, productions, 
and government; of the domestic and social 
condition of the Hindus, their superstitions 
and idolatrous observances ; of their literature 
and religion, the nature of their idolatrous 
worship, and the numerous sects into which 
they are divided; of the difficulties to be en- 
countered in the evangelization of India, aris- 
ing from the variety of languages spoken, the 
ignorance and prejudices of the Hindus, the 
construction of society, as existing in castes, 
the moral degradation of the people at large, 
and the stupendous system of idolatry that has 
so long been established in the land.” 

Of the extent and condition of India, we 
take the following: 

“India, geographically considered, is one 
of the most extensive, the most interesting and 


However | 





| 


| 





| still Hindus in practice, 


populous portions of the globe. It is a vast|have been sent amongst them, and they have 
empire, embracing between the snowy ranges) succeeded in releasing from prison a large 
of the Himalaya mountains on the north, and| number of female children, where they were 
Cape Comorin on the south, a distance of|in keeping until the day of slaughter. These 
about two thousand miles, and of Burmah and} have been placed in mission schools. to. be 
Assam on the east, and Afghanistan on the) brought up in the fear and service of the liv- 
west, a distance nearly as great, a population |ing God. 
of not less than one hundred and fifty millions} ‘ But not only do such varieties exist out- 
of the human family, who, in the providence|side the Hinda family, but they exist to a 
of that God, who giveth the kingdoms of the| great extent within its own pale. We shall 
nations to whomsoever he will, have been| have occasion, in another place, to notice some 
placed under either the tmmediate government\of the sects and parties so different in belief 
or the protection of the British nation, Intojand in practice which are nourished under the 
every harbour and port around that extensive| wing of Hinduism. The language, and many 
coast, the missionary of the cross may now|of the customs of the Maharatas, the Tami- 
enter with the utmost security ; and in every|lians, the Cingalese, the Bengalis, and the 
city and village throughout the length and| Hindus of Northern India, and the mountain 
breadth of the land, he may stand up amid|tribes of the Himalayas, are all very differ- 
crowds of heathen, and proclaim the messages| ent; and to labour efficiently for the spiritual 
of salvation, no man daring to forbid him.| welfare of any of these classes, requires a spe- 
The broad shield of the British government is|cial preparation on the part of a missionary. 
extended for his protection in the proper dis-|This state of things, although in itself an ob- 
charge of his important duties, as an ambas-|stacle to the spread of Christianity at the com- 
sador of Christ to the multitudes that may|mencement of missionary operations, is likely 
assemble to listen to his message.” in the end to turn out rather to the further. 
“But while presenting a general view of|ance of the gospel, inasmuch as it shows dis- 
the aspect of India, and before we enter on ajtinctly that Hinduism, as a whole, is not that 
more particular account of the state of the|one and undivided, unaltered and unalterable 
people, and the progress of the gospel through religion which its adherents would have us to 
missionary instrumentality, we must not ne-|suppose, but that the various and opposing 
glect to state, that when we speak of India, we|sects which it embodies, and the conflicting 
are not to be understood as describing a single| opinions which it tolerates, are likely, by and 
people, the Hindus alone; for the country is| by, to be the very elements by which it is to 
occupied by a great variety of tribes and na-|crumble to pieces, when truth has fairly con- 
tions, quite different from each other in habits,| fronted error, and openings are made by 
in religion, and in language. In many parts|which that truth may find its way into the 
of the country, and particularly in the north-| citadel of superstition and bigotry which now 
west, the Mohammedan population is equal to| guards the whole system of idolatry in Hin- 
that of the Hindis. The Sikhs are a nation} dustan. 
by themselves, which has lately been brought} ‘ With regard to the appearance of India, 
within the reach of the gospel. They profess|the language of Heber, that ‘every prospect 
to be guided in religion and politics by the| pleases and only man is vile,’ is, in general, 
Granth, a book written by Nanak Shah, in| correct ; and that so fair a spot of God’s creation 
which he inculcates universal tolerance among| should so long be usurped and monopolized by 
sects, and labours to persuade Hindus and|the Prince of darkness, is only another proof 
Mohammedans that all the essential parts of|of his pride and presumption, who entered 
their creeds are common to both, and that they| Eden’s happy bowers, and by the temptation 
should give up all differences in practice, and|and fall of our first parents, ‘ brought death 
all corruptions of their teachers, for the wor-| into the world and all our woes,’ This strange 
ship of the one great Supreme, whether under|commixture of the beautiful and sublime in 








these principles, however, the Sikhs are not|of human nature, strikes the missionary most 
consistent, for, to a certain extent, they are| forcibly as he draws near the shores and 
They venerate the|‘coral strands’ of India. The first object 
idols of the Hindus, and celebrate their festi-| usually that meets the eye of the devoted man 
vals, make pilgrimages to their shrines, pay | from the day he took his last farewell of friends 





| great veneration to the Brahmins, and draw|and country, after having, during a voyage of 


most of their legends and literature from the| four or five months, passed over about eigh- 
Shasters, Again, the whole of the mountain|teen thousand miles of ocean, is the black 
ranges of Central India are peopled by what) pagoda or temple of Jagatnath, on the shores 
may be called the aborigines of the country.| of Orissa, at the head of the Bay of Bengal ; 
These tribes called the Bheels, the Kunds, the; and when he beholds that shrine, where deeds 
Coles, &c., are very numerous, and in habits, | darker than the shrine itself have been perpe- 
language, and religion, they all differ nearly | trated for ages, and where the idol car has 
as much from each other, as they do from the | crushed its thousands beneath its ponderous 
Hindus themselves. Some of these tribes are | wheels, his heart is filled with sympathy and 
in such a barbarous condition, that they are sorrow, and an ardent desire fills it, to be able 
accustomed annually to sacrifice a number of at once to lift up his voice against such delu- 
their female children to their gods, to offer sions of Satan, and to tell the weary pilgrim 
literally ‘the fruit of their bodies for the sin to this aceldama, or field of blood, of Him who 
of their souls.” That a stop might be put to has provided a free salvation for the lost, and 
this inhuman practice, English commissioners | who invites men of every nation to come to 
























































































him for rest and comfort. In a short time the! 
ship enters the Hoogley. She has passed on| 
her right Sagor Island, another celebrated | 
place of pilgrimage, where the waters of the | 
Ganges mingle with the ocean, and where, in | 
former times, ere the merciful laws of a Chris- 
tian people put a stop to the dreadful practice, 
as being murderous in the highest degree, | 
multitudes of heathen mothers, in fulfilment of | 
vows extorted from them by the priests, com- 

mitted their first-born infants to the greedy 

sharks who had congregated there to receive 

their prey, and who often tore them to pieces 

before their eyes ! 


(To be continued.) 
———— 


Selected. 


ENDURANCE, 


“If thou faint in the day of adversity thy strength 
is small.”"—Proy. xxiv. 10, 


Faint not beneath thy burthen, though it seem 
‘Too heavy for thee, and thy strength is small; 

Though the fierce raging of the noontide beam 
On thy defenceless head untempered fall. 


Though sad and heartsick with the weight of woe, 
That to the earth would crush thee—journey on ; 

What though it be with faltering steps and slow, 
Thou wilt forget the toil when rest is won. 


Nay ! marmur not, because no kindred heart 
May share thy burthen with thee—but alone 
Sull struggle bravely on, though all depart; 
Is it not said that “ euch must bear his own ?” 


All have not equally the power to bless ; 
And of the many, few could cheer our lot; 

For “the heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
And with its joy a stranger meddleth not.” 


Then be not faithless, though thy soul be dark ; 
Is not thy Master’s seal upon thy brow ? 

Oft has his presence saved thy sinking bark, 
And thinkest thou He will forsake thee now ? 


Hath he not bid thee cast on Him thy care, 
Saying He careth for thee? Then arise! 

And on thy path, if trod in faith and prayer, 
‘The thorns shall turn to flowers of Paradise. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


In forwarding for publication in “The 
Friend,” a small selection from the Poems 
of James Montgomery, it was thought a brief 
allusion to some of the most interesting fea- 
tures of his life and character, although not 
new to all, might be acceptable to some of its 
readers, 

He, like Cowper, we have reason to believe, 
was a man of some religious experience 
and knowledge: and like him in another 
respect, possessed of a fine and sensitive tem- 
perament, so much so, as to be much unfitted 
for the rude intercourse of the world. Both, 
however, were men of decision of character, 
and when called upon to bear their portion of 
suffering, were enabled to submit to it with 
the meekness and resignation that is consist- 
ent with a Christian. 

There are, undoubtedly, some of his poems, 
(perhaps some of his public acts,) towards 
which it is believed, justifiable exceptions may 
be taken ; and in thus alluding to some, we 
should not desire to be understood as express- 
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ing an approval of all, that has been published 
under his name. 

The following incidents are principally ex- 
tracted from an edition of his poems, published 


| by John Grigg, in Philadelphia, in 1834: 


‘James Montgomery was born in the 
county of Ayrshire, North Britain, in the 
little port of Irvine, on the 4th of the Eleventh 
month, 1771. 

“His father was a Moravian, and at an 
early age placed his son at a seminary under 
the care of that religious society, at Fulnick, 
Yorkshire ; both parents soon after, sailing for 
the West Indies, where the former had under- 
taken the duty of a missionary, to instruct the 
negroes in the doctrines of Christianity. Both, 
it appears from the biography of the son, fell 
victims to that pestilential climate, one in Bar- 
badoes, and the other in Tobago. To their 
fate it is the poet so beautifully alludes, when 
he writes : 


“ My father—mother—parents, are no more! 
Beneath the Lion Star they sleep 
Beyond the western deep; 
And when the sun’s noon glory crests the waves, 
He shines without a shadow on their graves !” 


The memoir states, that ‘ before Montgo- 
mery had attained his tenth year, he exhibited 
his inclination for poetry. A little volume 
was soon filled with the effusions of his young 
imagination, and first made known that genius 
to which the virtuous part of mankind have 
since not hesitated to do the justice it merits, 

At fourteen years of age, besides two manu- 
script volumes, he had composed a poem of a 
thousand lines in three cantos, 

Having been kept in great seclusion by his 
caretakers, ‘the Moravian brethren,” the 
young poet naturally had great desires to see 
and ming!e with the world and his fellow men, 
and so strong were his impulses in this direc- 
tion, that no discipline could repress them. 
The brethren finding they could not succeed 
in recalling him to the line of conduct and 
study which they deemed proper for a minis- 
ter of their persuasion, (for which station he 
was designed,) yielded to his desires, and 
placed him with a brother believer who was in 
business at Misfield, near Wakefield, in the 
same county. 

“In this new situation, little congenial to 
an aspiring mind, Montgomery continued but 
one year. He had formed in his imagination 
the most elevated and erroneous ideas of the 
great world; he saw it in perspective, all 
glorious and honourable! he panted to be 
distinguished among men; and full of the 
delusions of youth in this respect, in which 
we are all naturally more or less prone 
to indulge in the morning of life, he penned a 
letter to his master, and with a few clothes, 
and three shillings and sixpence in his pocket, 
not being an articled apprentice, and violating 
no contract, he left his domicile, to plunge 
into that paradise of honour and fame which 
his fancy had so gorgeously depicted. ‘The 
usual result followed, ‘The world had ap- 
peared a fairy picture to his imagination, but 
it proved in reality to be a region of struggles 
and disappointments.” 

In a few days after his departure, he was 
obliged to enter into a similar situation to the 


one he had left, at a place called Wash, 
“From thence he wrote to his late employer, 
requesting a character, for he had hitherto 
preserved his own without the slightest moral 
taint.” This was freely accorded him,—the 
worthy man carrying it to him in person ; and 
they, the runaway apprentice and his master, 
meeting in an inn yard, were so rejoiced at 
each other’s presence, that “ they rushed by 
a kindred sympathy into each other’s arms.” 

After a punctual fulfilment of the duties of 
his station for about a year, he left it for Lon- 
don, where he found employment as a book- 
seller’s clerk ;—in this city, however, he re- 
mained but about eight months, returning at 
the end of that time to the same situation he 
left in Yorkshire. It is related that in all the 
positions which he held, “his character and 
disposition were such, as to win the affection 
of his employers successively, who all treated 
him like a son.” 

Having at times been a contributor to the 
columns of a paper at Sheffield, he in 1792, 
removed to that place, with the view of assist- 
ing in its publication, and eventually assumed 
its entire charge. The former editor being 
obliged to leave England to avoid a prosecu- 
tion. ‘The tone of his paper (‘The Sheffield 
Iris) was exceedingly moderate, but firm, and 
the cause it supported was always that of po- 
litical independence, humanity and freedom.” 
It was at this time, says the biographer, that 
the ** quailing cause of arbitrary authority and 
(assumed) Divine political right, was making 
its last struggles against freedom and common 
sense; and notwithstanding the moderation 
and care exercised by Montgomery, it was not 
long before the fangs of the harpies of the law 
were upon him.” His offence was having 
printed a ballad to commemorate the destruc- 
tion of the Bastile in 1789, for which, he was 
arrested, tried, found guilty by order of the 
servile judges, fined twenty pounds, and un- 
derwent an imprisonment of three months in 
the castle of York. He however had sympa- 
thizing friends, ‘ who carefully superintended 
the publication of his paper ; and in his release 
from prison, was welcomed as the victim of an 
unjust sentence.” 

“ The poet-editor had scarcely resumed his 
duties, when in narrating the circumstances of 
a riot that had taken place in the streets of 
Sheffield, he was so unfortunate as to provoke 
the ire of a volunteer officer, who was also a 
magistrate, and who preferred a bill of indict- 
ment against him for libel.” ‘ The defence 
made, justified the truth of the statement on 
very satisfactory testimony; but in vain,— 
Montgomery was found guilty, and sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment, and a fine of 
thirty pounds.” It is related, however, that 
the individual who had caused his imprison- 
ment, appeared to become conscious of the 
injustice of his conduct towards him, by treat- 
ing him with marked kindness and particular 
attention after his release from prison, “It 
was during this imprisonment that he wrote 
his poems entitled, ‘Prison Amusements,’ 
though he did not publish them until 1797.” 
In the preface to these poems, Montgomery 
himself says, “ These pieces were composed 
in bitter moments, amid the horrors of a gao', 





—under the pressure of sickness—and are the 
warm effusions of a bleeding heart. ....-. 
The reader may be curious to be informed of 
the circumstances to which these trifles owe 
their existence, Suffice it to say, the writer 
is very young, and has been very unfortunate, 
Twice in the course of twelve months, he was 
sentenced to the penalties of fine and imprison- 
ment for imputed offences.” In all, nine 
months’ imprisonment, and a fine of fifty 
pounds, It is remarkable under such circum- 
stances, how free from bitterness the above 
expressions would indicate his feelings to be. 

The following are the concluding lines of a 
poem, entitled the “ Bramin,” which appears 
to be the last written during his incarceration. 


“While yet I sing, the weary king of light 
Resigns his sceptre to the queen of night ; 
Unnumbered orbs of living fire appear, ~ 
And roll in glittering grandeur o’er the sphere. 
Perhaps the soul, released from earthly ties, 

A thousand ages hence may mount the skies ; 
Through suns and planets, stars and systems range, 
In each, new forms assume, relinquish, change ; 
From age to age, from world to world aspire, 

And climb the scule of being high and higher; 

But who these awful mysteries dare explore ? 

Pause, O my soul ! and tremble and adore. 


There is a Power, all other powers above, 
Whose name is Goodness, and His nature Love; 
Who call’d the infant universe to light, 

From central nothing and circumfluent night. 
On His great providence all worlds depend, 

As trembling atoms to their centre tend ; 

In nature's face His glory shines confest, 

She wears His sacred image on her breast ; 

His Spirit breathes in every living soul ; 

His bounty feeds, his presence fills the whole ; 
Though seen, invisible—though felt, unknown; 
All that exist, exist in Him alone. 

But who the wonders of His hand can trace, 
Through the dread ocean of unfathomed space ? 
When trom the shores we lift our fainting eyes, 
Where boundless scenes of Godlike grandeur rise, 
Like sparkling atoms in the noontide rays, 
Worlds, stars, and suns and universes blaze! 
Yet these transcendent monuments that shine, 
Eternal miracles of skill divine, 

These and ten thousand more, are only still, 


The shadow of His power, the transcript of His will!” | 


1796. 


In the prison he was well accommodated, 
and had every indulgence allowed him; a 


borough, for the benefit of his health, which 
had been much affected by anxiety and con- 
finement. 


1812, one or two works appeared, which 
gained him much celebrity, and gave him a 
‘* station among the better order of his coun- 
try’s poets.” In the latter year, ‘“‘ The World 
before the Flood,” was published. In this 
work, says his biographer, ‘ his wonted piety 
and the effect of his early education, strongly 
appear, while he has introduced several inter- 
esting incidents to interrupt the uniformity of 
the subject.” His thoughts are all remark- 
able for their purity. He is the poet of reli- 
gion and morality. His political principles 
are those of a free Englishman.” 

In person, Montgomery is below the middle 
height, and of slender frame ; his complexion 
fair, and hair yellow. His limbs are well 


/at the bottom of ail their difficulties. 
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proportioned. In manner, singularly modest 
and unobtrusive, especially among strangers. 
It is only in intercourse with his friends, that 
he opens with a power and eloquence which 
few would expect of him. 

As a poet, he perhaps ranks only in the 
second class of British contemporary writers. 
He never falls low, and rarely rises high. 

In 1825, he retired from the discharge of | 
editorial duties in connection with the “ Iris,” 
on which occasion he issued a farewell ad- 
dress to his readers; of which another and 
more recent reviewer says: “ It is the honest, | 
plain and open declaration of an upright man, | 
free alike from the blustering pretension of) 
conceit, and the affected modesty of sentimen- 
tal self-deception.” He says of himself, “twice 
indeed, of later years, | was menaced with 
legal visitation, by persons who did not avow 
themselves openly, but who in the exercise of 
their discretion, let me alone;” and he has 
gone on, with an ever-widening circle of 
friendship and of fame, until he became an 
object of pride and respect to his townsmen. 

“Of his career since his withdrawal from 





public life, it is not requisite for us to speak ; 
and it remains only to state, that he is in the 
enjoyment of a pension of £200 per annum 
from her majesty’s government, a very happy 
change, and creditable to both parties,” 


1" 
r—. 


For “The Friend.”* 
Guod and Evil Example. 


“Train up a child in the way he should go, and | 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” 


In visiting the habitations of many of the 
poor, even those not of the most destitute, it is 
often affecting to hear the stories which devel- 
op the causes of their sufferings, and their 
disability to give their children a proper edu- 
cation, The irregularity of one of the pa- 
rents, and the habits of indolence they contract, 
often arising from evil company, mostly lies | 
Where | 
the parents are unacquainted with the power 


of religion, and have had few or no opportu- | 
large yard afforded him an airy promenade, | 
Soon after his liberation, which took place in 
the Seventh month, 1796, he went to Scar- | 


It was from a subsequent visit to| where they please, forming evil habits from 
this place in 1805, that he composed his poem the corrupt class they happen to mingle with, | be cleansed of all impurity, so as to hold com- 
of “The Ocean.” Between that period and|From the increasing sources of pollution, | 


| 


nities of a right education themselves, but have | 
always been accustomed to live in the indul-| 
gence of their wills and passions, they are 
incompetent to manage their offspring; and) 
they, in their turn, are left to wander about | 


which must gradually deprave the morals of | 
young and old, who live in contact with it, | 
and tends to produce a state of corruption that 
would overturn society, were there not some} 
counteracting influences, we are at times 
ready to wonder, there is not more open wick- 
edness and dissoluteness than apparently exists, 
Not that a great amount does not prevail in 
many places, but there is preserved in town 
and country so much order and good govern- 
ment, as to give cause for thankfulness, that 
the overwhelming abominations of Sodom and 
Gomorrah have not yet attained to the height 
among us which they did there, when the soul 
of righteous Lot was vexed, with what he had 
to witness, 





Much is doing for the education of the 
youth, and much is wanting to be done for 
the neglected wanderers, to devise modes for 
their introduction into mechanical and com- 
mercial employments, that they may form 
industrious habits, acquire an honourable live- 
lihood, and respectable characters among 
men. One advantage however, may be de- 
rived from contemplating the ills, that attach 
to the neglected and destitute, by those whose 
associations are with religious people, and who 
are under the supervision of a properly organ- 
ized body of Christians, What we have long 
possessed, and has been the fruit of other 
men’s labour, without costing us anything, 
may be overlooked, or much undervalued. 
But to belong to a religious Society, whose 
members are not only generally persons of 
moral integrity, and their manners and prin- 
ciples inculcating strict propriety of deport- 
ment on all occasions, but also in many of 
whom the Grace of God has wrought their 
conversion and regeneration, so that they 
“live godly lives in Christ Jesus,” and labour 
and pray for the same change in their fellow 
members, is calculated to confer blessings 
which are by no means of light importance, 
and may not be easily estimated, or disre- 
garded with impunity. 

When persons are tempted to depart from 
the morality, or the religious principles of 
their Society, which departures they know 
would grieve their friends, or anxiously-con- 
cerned parents, they seek to accomplish the 
object out of their sight. Vice cannot bear 
the presence of virtue. ‘This is an acknow- 
ledgment of the wrong, and at the same time 
shows that the presence, and the spirit of 
righteous men and women, often exert a pow- 
erlul influence in favour of the requisitions of 
the law of God, and against the evil and the 
evil doer. 

Where young people are connected with 
such a society, and are willing and desirous 
to hold intercourse only with such upright and 
religious persons, their habits and their princi- 
ples will gradually conform to theirs. ‘They 
will almost imperceptibly imbibe their sound 
principles ; their minds will receive an eleva- 


| tion above the indulgence of mere carnal de- 
| sire, and worldly ambition, and observing that 


the object of the supreme love and pursuit of 
their parents or older friends, is a constant 


conformity to the will of God, that they may 


munion with Him, and lay up treasure in hea- 
ven, the young people will be led by their 
example, and we may believe by the same 
good Spirit, to make choice of this which their 
fathers know to be the highest good. It is 
true they may resist it, and nothing but Grace 
can enable them to choose, and to walk in the 
pathway of holiness; but we have had so 
strong evidence of the weight, which a stern 
integrity, and an unyielding adherence to the 
law and to the testimony of our God, has had 
upon many, that we cannot question its force 
in controlling to a great degree, the character 
and course of life of those who are blessed 
with its influence, 

When we reflect upon the disadvantages 
under which thousands of young people rise 
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into manhood, and the great amount of crime 
that is perpetrated from the force of bad ex- 
ample, and unrestrained vicious propensities, 
the members of our own Society, whose reli- 
gious profession and disciplinary organization 
embrace and enforce a judicious restraint, and 
cultivation of the youthful mind, have great 
cause highly to esteem the blessings that sur- 
round them; and instead of being willing to 
sell their birthright, like Esau, for a mess of 
pottage, they should cherish their superior ad- 
vantages, and support their institutions, by 
living conformably thereto. ‘The simplicity 
and frugality of a plain way of living, the 
chasteness and sobriety enforced by the spirit 
and principles of the Gospel, and as held and 
lived up to by consistent Friends, their mani- 
fest testimony against “the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life,” all 
contribute to form a hedge around the inexpe- 
rienced youth, and to strengthen the desires 
begotten in his heart by the Holy Spirit, to 
walk in the ways of God’s commandments. 
Connected with such a Society, he has not 
only the benefit of safe example in the slippe- 
ry paths of his minority, but also when he 
reaches manhood, the counsel and care of ex- 
perience as he sets out in life, to guard him 
from the hazardous speculations and pursuits 
of excessive or unsafe trade. How many 
would have been saved days and years of em- 
barrassment and distress, had they availed 
themselves of these benefits, instead of trusting 
to their own determinations, or the advice of 
persons too reckless of the results of uncertain 
experiments in trade, and without mental or 
pecuniary ability. 

In the choice of a companion for life, it is 
of no little moment, to be associated with a 
people of correct principles and habits, whose 
frequent religious meetings, their benevolent 
pursuits, and their social intercourse, give 
them opportunities of knowing the character 
and dispositions of each other; and in which 
serious movement, the wisdom and care of| 
judicious friends, may prevent unsuitable alli- | 
ances. And moreover, their views of what| 
constitutes the highest happiness in life, being | 
formed in similar moulds, renders the pros- 
pect of substantial enjoyment, and of being 
helps to one another in religious and temporal | 
concerns, far more certain than a transient 
acquaintance of but short duration, among a 
people with no settled religious faith to guide 
them. 

Along with all these considerations, which 
involve human prosperity, the aid which such | 
an association renders in the great work of| 
salvation, is of unspeakable value, and attaches 
a high responsibility to those who are within 
the sphere of its influence. A belief in the 
immediate work of the Holy Spirit upon the 
heart of man, to effect his regeneration and 
sanctification, is an article of faith greatly dis- 
regarded by many ; but where it is practically 
received, it makes men and women members 
of the church of Christ, and he!pfnl to one an- 
other in the heavenly journey ; and at times 
renders them instrumental in the Lord’s hand, 
to convince and reclaim gainsayers. We are 
persuaded that there is no society, in which 
equal opportunities are found, to guard the 


| 





morals, to obtain a thorough knowledge of the 
true nature of the religion of the Son of God, 
in all its requisitions, and its regenerating 
effects upon the heart, and wherein its doc- 
trines are as fully carried out on all points, 
and in all the Christian fruits, as among those 
who hold and live up to the Christian testimo- 


nies advocated by Fox, Barclay, Penn, and 
Penington. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
HENRY CAVENDISH. 


This celebrated Englishman is one of the 
most striking examples on record of the evil 
effects of the cultivation of our intellectual 
faculties, to the exclusion of the sympathies 
and affections of our nature. He was descend- 
ed from one of the noblest families of England, 
being the grandson of the second Duke of De- 
vonshire. His father, Lord Charles Cavendish, 
was the third son of the duke, and being him- 
self a person of moderate fortune, allowed his 
son a small fixed income, so that he was for 
the first forty years of his life a poor man. 
The habits of frugality which he thus acquired 
in early life, he continued to practice, although 
he afterwards came by the death of near rela- 
tions, into the possession of immense wealth. 
Henry Cavendish devoted himself from early 
life to the cultivation of the physical and ma- 
thematical sciences with a zeal, industry and 
acuteness, which place him among the fore- 
most philosophers of the 18th century. His 
researches in chemistry entitle him to rank 
with Black, Priestley, and Lavoisier, the illus- 
trious founders of the science. He discovered 
independently of Black, the nature and laws 
of latent and specific heat; he anticipated 
Priestley and Lavoisier in the discovery of the 
composition of water ; and the fruits of a long 
life devoted entirely to experimental researches, 


which he climbed to the top of a large tree, 
where his meteorological instruments were 
suspended. He was one of the most solitary 
of human beings, and shy and bashful to a 
degree bordering on disease. On one occa- 
sion, an Austrian of distinction was introduced 
to him at Sir Joseph Banks’s, in a crowded 
room, and began to compliment him on his 
acquirements. Cavendish answered not a 
word to these high-flown speeches, but stood 
with his eyes cast down, abashed and con- 
founded. At last, spying an opening in the 
crowd, he darted through it with all the speed 
of which he was master, nor did he stop till 
he reached his carriage which drove him 
directly home. 

He hardly ever went into society. He en- 

tered diffidently into any conversation, and 
seemed to dislike being spoken to. He would 
often leave the place where he was addressed, 
and leave it abruptly, with a kind of cry as if 
scared and disturbed. 
Whether from original or acquired indif- 
ference, says his biographer, he exhibited 
from the first period when we have the means 
of forming a judgment concerning him, a 
passive selfishness in all his dealings. With 
his relatives he had very little intercourse. 
His heir, Lord George Cavendish, visited him 
but once a year, and remained only half an 
hour at each visit. ‘Towards those not of his 
own blood, he was, if possible, still more in- 
different. Cavendish was the coldest and 
most indifferent of mortals, In his later years 
he might have obtained for himself distinctions 
of all kinds, but even scientific eminence he 
made no struggle to attain, and kept back 
many of his most remarkable discoveries, 

“The bankers where he kept his accounts, 
in looking over their affairs, found he had a 
considerable sum in their hands, some say 
nearly eighty thousand pounds, and one of 


were a series of original discoveries that would|them said he did not think it right that it 


have anticipated, had he made them public, 


|should so lay without investment. He was 


some of the greatest trophies of later philoso- | therefore commissioned to wait upon Mr, Cav- 
phers,—discoveries, many of which have only | endish, who at that time resided at Clapham. 
become known to us through the recent con-| Upon his arrival at the house, he desired to 


| troversy respecting his claims to the discovery |speak to Mr. Cavendish, 


of the composition of water. For Cavendish| ‘ The servant said, ‘ What is your business 
was as careless of fame as of money, and his| with him? 

unpublished manuscripts contain observations| ‘ He did not choose to tell the servant, 

and suggestions that would have hastened by! ‘The servant then said,‘ You must wait 
almost half a century the present condition of till my master rings the bell, and then [ will 
Chemical Philosophy, had they been made) let him know,’ 

public when they were penned, It was not} “In about a quarter of an hour the bell 
merely as a chemist, that Cavendish is entitled | rang, and the banker had the curiosity to listen 
to admiration. His experiments and observa- | to the conversation which took place. 

tions on Electricity, on the Density of oo * «Sir, there is a person below, who wants 
Earth, and on many points of astronomy and | to speak to you.’ 

general physics, are marked by the same| * Whois he? who is he? what does he 
acuteness and patience of research, and the} want with me?’ 

same original and independent power that dis- 
tinguish his chemical essays. speak to you.’ 

His favourite residence was a beautiful sub-| “ Mr. Cavendish, in great agitation, desires 
urban villa at Clapham, almost the whole of) he may be sent up, and before he entered the 
which was occupied as workshops and labo-| room, cries,‘ What do you come here for! 
ratory, a small portion only being set apart) what do you want with me?” 
for personal comfort. The chambers were} “ ‘Sir, | thought it proper to wait upon you, 
converted into an observatory, and the draw-|as we have a very large balance in hand of 


ing-room into a laboratory, while the adjoin-| yours, and wish for your orders respecting 
ing room was embellished with a forge, and | it.’ 


the lawn invaded by a wooden stage, from 


““*He says he is your banker, and must 





“<If it is any trouble to you, I will take it 
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out of your hands, 
plague me!’ 

““*Not the least trouble to us, sir, not the 
least ; but we thought you might like some of 
it to be invested.’ 

“© Well! well! what do you want to do? 

“¢Perhaps you would like to have forty 
thousand pounds invested.’ 

**¢ Do so, do so! and don’t come here ani 
trouble me, or I will remove it.’ ” 

Out of the monk’s cell, and the prisoner’s 
dungeon, there have been very few men who 
have lived for nearly fourscore years, and 
held so little communication with their fellows, 
or made so few friendships, as Cavendish. 

To the other objects of common regard, 
which invite and gratify the fancy, the imagi- 
nation, the emotions, and the higher affections, 
he was equally indifferent. 

The beautiful, the sublime, and the spiritual, 
seem to have been altogether beyond his hori- 
zon. The culture of the external senses, 
which the prosecution of researches in the 
physical sciences, secures to all who are suc- 
cessful in their study, did nothing in Caven- 
dish’s case, to quicken the perception of beau- 
ty, whether of form, or sound, or colour. 

Whatever was his doctrinal belief, it did 
not lead to any open confession of faith. He 
is understood never to have attended a place 
of worship. 

He died and gave no sign, rejecting human 
sympathy, and leaving us no means of deter- 
mining whether he anticipated annihilation, or 
looked forward to an endless life. 

Sir Everard Home says, that when he found 
himself dying, he sent his servant out of the 
house, “ordering him not to come back till 
near night, as he had something particular to 
engage his thoughts, and did not wish to be 
disturbed by any one.” His servant, who be- 
lieved his master to be dying, summoned Sir 
Everard, who hastened to Clapham. “He 
found Cavendish in bed, very much exhaust- 
ed, and apparently in a dying state. Mr. C. 
seemed rather surprised to see him there ; and 
said that Sir E. could be of no use to him, for 
that he was in a dying state ; and blamed the 
servant for bringing him down from town, for 
that at eighty years of age, he thought that 
any prolongation of life would only prolong its 
miseries. Sir E. insisted on remaining with 
him during the night. The patient remained 


tranquil, and shortly after daybreak departed 
this life,” 


= = ? 
Do not come here to 


(To be continued.) 
—<>___- 
For ** The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON, 


(Continuation of ‘Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 37.) 


Whilst William and his wife were living by 
themselves, he one morning found a letter ap- 
parently in the handwriting of several persons, 
in which he was directed to place a large sum 
of money on the horse-block on a certain night. 
This demand was accompanied by the threat, 
that if it were not obeyed, a number of persons 
would surround his buildings at night, and 
burn them with himself and wife. On consid- 
ering the matter, William told a neighbour or 
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two, but seemed disposed to place the money | 
as directed. The neighbours would not allow 
it, and there were volunteers plenty to come 
and protect them. Three came and watched. 
During the darkness of the night, a man was 
seen approaching the horse-block tocarry off the 
money he supposed was there. William had 
expressly forbidden any injury to the intended 
robber or robbers; but one of the watchers 
would have fired, if another one of them had 
not turned aside the gun. Finding no money 
for him, and that he was in some danger, the 
man rapidly decamped, but not without giving 
the watchers an opportunity of making a guess 
as to who he was. No attempt was made to 
ferret out the conspirators in this business, or 
to prosecute the suspected. Whoever they 
were, they knew that William was in easy 
circumstances, and that he had the means of 
collecting two thousand dollars in the pre- 
scribed time, and they doubtless thought that 
fear for the consequences would have led him 
to place the money for them, without speaking 
of the matter to any one, 

William and Hannah had in their old age, 
two girls living with them, who were wont to 
accompany them to meeting, leaving the house 
to take care of itself during their absence. On 
one Fifth-day, a young man going late to 
meeting, saw that the roof of William’s dwell- 
ing was on fire. He hurried to the meeting- 
house, and opening the door, said, ‘* William 
Jackson’s house is on fire!’ The meeting 
rose in a body, and while the men ran down 
to the dwelling, the women followed as fast 
as they conveniently could. William and his 
wife were too aged to be hurried; he must get 
his horse, and get his beloved Hannah behind 
him, before he could start, and that took time. 
They found that the activity of their loving 
friends, had succeeded in arresting the flames, 
and after a time spent in clearly ascertaining 
that the fire was all extinguished, the whole 
body of Friends returned the half mile to the 
meeting-house, and taking their seats, held 
their usual meeting. ‘The members of some 
families who had been left at home that day, 
wondered much what could have detained 
Friends at meeting an hour later than usual. 

When the evidence was taken at Camden, 
in a suit, the decision of which would settle, as 
far as the judgment of the Court of New Jersey 
could go, whether Friends or Hicksites were 
to be considered the true Society of Friends, 
William Jackson was one of the witnesses ex- 
amined. He could give evidence from per- 
sonal knowledge, of the doctrine preached by 


Friends for more than three score and ten 
years,—for he was several years above eighty 
when he was thus called to give testimony. 
It was the first time in his life that he had ever 


thing but the importance of the matter at stake 
brought him there at that time, At the close 
of his testimony, he said, “ I consider this suit 
to be a contest between Christianity and infide- 
lity, and nothing but this consideration would 
have brought me from my home at this time ; 
had it been a mere matter of worldly prospe- 
rity, you would not have seen me here now,” 

Sometime befyre his decease he found him- 



















the most eminent ministers in the Society of 


given evidence before a legal tribunal, and no- | 





self diseased, and suffered much at seasons’ 
Yet he was sometimes able to attend his own 
meeting, and was favoured to minister in Gos- 
pel authority therein. At one time seeing a 
number of young people at the meeting, his 
heart seemed to yearn over them in a peculiar 
manner, and he repeated the patriarch Jacob’s 
benediction: “God, before whom my fathers 
Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God which 
fed me all my life long unto this day,—the 
angel which redeemed me from all evil, bless 
the lads.” The solemnity with which this 
was uttered, made a deep impression on many 
of those in attendance. 

A Friend in the ministry calling to see him 
on a First-day morning, found that being 
poorly he was then lying down, In a short 
time however, he came into the room where 
she was sitting. After a while he said, “I 
am not able to go to meeting now, but was 
careful to go when I was able.” The Friend 
on this said, “ That must be a comfort to thee 
now ; and I do not doubt but that thou hast 
meetings at home.” William replied, “I 
think I still feel a portion of that which vis- 
ited my mind as early as seven years of age, 
I was made ready to believe that heaven was 
a far more glorious place than earth; inso- 
much that I had no desire to remain here any 
longer; and | think it has been my aim ever 
since to endeavour to lay up heavenly trea- 
sure,—that which neither moth nor rust can 
corrupt, nor thieves break through and steal. 
And though I have not made as much progress 
as many, yet I have a hope that when I have 
done with the things of time, I shall be admit- 
ted into the assembly of the just of all gene- 
rations.” He then made a solemn pause, and 
added, ** What more can we ask?” 

During his decline he made many remarks 
showing the soundness of his Christian prin- 
ciples, and his love for the simplicity of the 
Truth, He told those about him of a legacy 
which a Friend had left his children, ‘The 
legacy was to this effect, 


“ Let your wants be few, 
Then a little will do.” 


In commenting on it, he said he found it true. 

Being told of a grievous accident which had 
happened to some one, he seemed to feel grate- 
ful emotions in reflecting that he had never 
met with a serious or painful accident. He 
said he had ‘ cause to be thankful’ for these 
preservations. He found the long nights very 
tedious, and more distressing than the days, 
but said, “I wish to be kept from thinking 
hard of my allotment. I have been mercifully 
favoured, through the course of a long life, as 
it may be termed at this age of the world, 
Though | have not been without affliction, yet 
[I have had] but little in comparison, ‘ Great 
,and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al. 
|mighty! Just and true are all thy ways, 
Thou King of saints: who is there that shall 
not fear thee, and give glory to thy Name? 
for the hour of thy judgment is come. May 
all worship thee who made heaven and earth, 
the seas and fountains of waters, with all that 
in them is, QO worship Him !” 

Being asked if he had any pain, he answer. 
ed, “No; ‘but the end of all things is at 
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hand,’ 
both sure and steadfast. I often feel more 
[desire] than I can express, that the youth 
may walk in truth and righteousness.” 


(To be continued.) 
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FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 

In our last number we published some sound 
and well-timed remarks, furnished by a cor- 
respondent, on the subject of school education 
in general, and on the highly satisfactory con- 
dition of West-town Boarding School, as 
evinced by the late semi-annual examination 
of the scholars. On more than one occasion, 
we have endeavoured to urge upon parents 
the indispensable duty resting upon them, to 
guard their offspring, so far as may be within 
their power, from the influence of evil princi- 
ples and example, both of which are often 
brought to bear powerfully on the sensitive 
minds of children in their intercourse with 
their associates at school; and also the great 
and important benefits likely to be derived 
from bringing them up with a knowledge of 
Christian doctrine and testimonies, as held by 
our religious Society ; towards which, educa- 
ting them in seminaries where those truths are 
taught, and where the example of their teach- 
ers, and the watchful oversight of Friends 
concerned for the welfare of the pupils, enforce 
them, are most likely to contribute. 

A concern for the guarded, religious educa- | 
tion of its children, has been maintained in the | 
Society, from the time of George Fox to the 
present day; and it may in some measure be| 
considered as a criterion by which to judge of | 
the life of true religion, existing in meetings 
and individual members, as this concern is| 
more or less cherished and carried out, or 
suffered to decay and die. 

For the purpose of securing to the children | 
of Friends in this city, the advantages of such | 
an education, the four Monthly Meetings some | 
years ago, at a large expense and with no}| 
little labour, provided for, and opened Select | 
Schools, placing them under the care of a| 
joint committee of men and women Friends, | 
appointed by them respectively. A large 
number of children have received their whole 
education, or finished it in these schools, | 
with much credit to themselves and teachers, 
and satisfaction to their parents or guardians, | 

The Boys’ School, in Cherry street near 
Ninth street, is conducted by two teachers, 
assisted by a writing master, and a teacher of 
the Latin and Greek languages, The School) 
for Girls, in St. James street above Sixth street, 
has five principal teachers ; and a teacher of 
Writing, and a teacher of the French language 
attend regularly to give instructien in those 
branches. The thorough manner in which 
the children placed in these seminaries have 
been grounded in a knowledge of the elemen- 
tary, before entering on the study of the higher 
branches, and the proficiency attained, through 
the application of the pupils, and the instruc- 
tion and attention of the teachers, have afford- | 








Yet hope is an anchor to the soul, 


|ential Calculus, and the Greek language. 


ed, and continue to afford, ample evidence that 


the schools are well calculated to fulfil the 
wishes of those among us who are desirous to 
confer on their offspring the blessing of a good 
education. Persons of other religious profes- 
sions, who have had the opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with the course pursued in 
teaching the children in these schools, and the 
education obtained thereby, have repeatedly 
expressed their high estimation of them, and 
the wish that they could share in their bene- 
fits. ‘The care taken by the teachers to watch 
over the morals and deportment of their scho- 
lars, and the interest manifested in their wel- 
fare by the Friends who visit the schools by 
appointment once in every month, must, we 
think, be considered by every one, as adding 
to their value, and presenting strong claims 
on our members for their countenance and 
support, 

Besides the two schools whose location we 
have mentioned, there are two others,—pri- 
mary schools,—one in the Northern, and the 
other in the Western District, in which the 
children of Friends in their respective neigh- 
bourhoods, under ten years of age, are taught 
Spelling, Reading, Writing, Geography, and 
Arithmetic, 

The branches taught in the first named 
schools are, in the Boys’—Reading, Writing, 
Grammar, Geography, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Physiology, animal and vegetable, 
History, Natural Theology, Moral Philosophy, 
Etymology, Arithmetic, Algebra, Mensuration, 
Geometry, Surveying, Spherical ‘Trigonome- 
try, Astronomy, Analytical Geometry, Differ- 
ential Calculus, and the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, 

The same are taught in the Girls’ School, 
with the exception of Surveying, Spherical 
Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry, Differ- 
In 
the place of the latter the French is taught. 

Since the opening of the present session, one 
hundred and seventy children have been en- 
tered in the four schools, and there is reason 
to believe the number will be further in- 
creased, 

RECEIPTS. 
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Friends’ Boarding-School at West-town. 


The Winter Session of Friends’ Boarding-School at 


West-town, will commence on Second-day, the Ist of 


the Eleventh month. 

Parents and others intending to send children to 
the School, will please make early application to 
Joseph Snowdon, Superintendeut at the School, or 





Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry 
street, Philadelphia. 

Stages will leave Friends’ Bookstore, at No. 84 
Mulberry street, on Second-day, the Ist, and Third. 
day, the 2nd of the Eleventh month, at 12 o'clock, m. 
The baggage wagon will leave the same place on 
Third.day morning, at 8 o’clock. 

It is very desirable that the children should be 
taken or sent to the School punctually, on the days 
designated. 


Philad., Ninth mo. 21st, 1852. 
WANTED 
To commence at the opening of the Winter 
Session, a Teacher for the Girls’ Primary 
School, at West-town Boarding-school. Apply 
to Hannah Rhoads, Marple, Delaware county, 
Pa.; Beulah H. Nicholson, Haddonfield, N. 
J.; Sidney Coates, No, 330 Arch street, Phi- 
ladelphia. 
WANTED 
A teacher for Friends’ School, at Cross- 
wicks, New Jersey. ‘To a qualified Friend, a 
liberal compensation will be allowed. 
Application may be made to Robert Parry, 
Recklesstown, Burlington county, N. J., or to 


Samuel Allinson, Jr., Yardville, Mercer coun- 
ty, N. J. 


Diep, on the evening of the 9th of Ninth month, 
1852, Berry, widow of the late William Worth, of 
Starksboro’, Addison county, Vt., in her 87th year. 
She had long been an exemplary member of Starks- 
boro’ Monthly Meeting, but from the infirmities at- 
tendant upon her advanced age, had been deprived of 
attending that, or other meetings of our religious So- 
ciety, for several years past. 


.on the 29th of Ninth month, 1852, Resgecca 
Huss, a member of Salem Monthly Meeting, in the 
80th year of her age.—Although in early life this 
dear Friend possessed few advantages conducive to 
her best welfare, yet through reliance upon that Grace 
which is sufficient for every good word and work, and 
obedience to its manifestations, she became an instru. 
ment of good to others, in the exercise of the gift con- 
ferred upon her ; being a minister in unity, and good 
estecm among her friends. Notwithstanding she had 
for some years past laboured under bodily disease, and 
much consequent inability, still her love for her bless. 
ed Saviour, and the advancement of His cause, con- 
tinued to be very precious in her view; often being 
enabled to exhort those around her to trust in Him, 
‘Toa fiiend who visited her some time before her 
death, she remarked, “ What a blessed thing it is to 
live in a state of readiness. I know there is a place 
of rest prepared for me, unworthy me: all is peace; I 
am ready, lam ready.”"—Her life was attended with 
diversified trials and provings, yet the Lord was her 
strong tower, and to those who had the opportunity of 
witnessing her calm descent into the dark valley, there 
was abundant prvof that He who had been her morn. 
ing light, continued to be her evening song. 


, at Lee, in the county of Oneida, New York, 
Hannan, wife of Robert ‘Townsend, in the 44th year 


| of her age, a member of Indian River Preparative and 
W, Wood, W. ‘I’. Wood, M. Buffinton, N. Buffinton, | 


Le Ruy Monthly Meeting. Having accompanied 
her husband to Lee, to attend the Quarterly Meet. 
ing, she was taken ill on Second.day evening at 
the house of a Friend, and died in the course of the 
night of the day following. Her remains were inter. 
red in Friends’ burial-ground at Lee, a large number 
of Friends attending, ‘This dear Friend was a useful 
member of Society, having been clerk of the Prepara-. 
tive, Monthly, and Quarterly Meetings, and for a num. 
ber of years an elder in Le Ray Monthly Meeting. 


Notwithstanding she was thus suddenly and unexpect- 


edly called away from her family and friends, they 
feel the consoling belief that she was prepared for the 
awlul event, 

[No date is given by those who foi warded the above 
notice.— Zid. a * The Friend,” ) 
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